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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY 22nd APPIL, 1953 

Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E. (. President ) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY, and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Solicitor to the British Transport Com- 
mission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. V. LLOYD-JONES, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. J. RAMSAY 
WILLIS and Mr. CHRISTOPHER HODSON and Mr. 
W. J. GLOVER (instructed toy Sir Clifford Radcliffe, 
C.B.E., Solicitor and Clerk to the Middlesex County 
Council) appeared on behalf of the following County 
Councils : Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, East 
Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey. 

Sir SHIRLEY WORTHINGTON-EVANS (instructed 
by Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and City Solicitor) 
appeared on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY WILLIS and Mr. W. J. GLOVER 
(instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd, Deputy Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Brighton Corporation. 

Mr. LEON MacLAREN (instructed toy Messrs. Blatoh- 
fords) appeared on behalf of the London Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER (instructed by Mr. Archibald 
Glen, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER appeared on behalf of County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. D. J. TURNER-SAMUELS (instructed by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson) appeared on behalf of London Trades 
Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. R. H. 
Buckley, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of East Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of West Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of South-West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Mr. C. OSMOND TURNER (instructed by Messrs. 
Carpenter, Wilson & Smith) appeared on behalf of London 
Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. GERALD W. REYNOLDS represented London 
Federation of Trades Councils. 



Miss DOROTHY D. FORSTER represented the Wal- 
thamstow Trades Council. 

•Mr. J. W. SYKES represented Edmonton Trades 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. H. S. VIAN-SMITH represented The Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

Miss H. C. HART represented The National Association 
of Women Civil Servants. 

Mr. N. J. LEWISOHN represented Whyteleafe & Kenley 
Residents’ Association. 

Mr. C. M. HAMILTON represented The Accountant- 
General’s Department, Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Bickley Branch). 

Mr. HYMAN FRANKEL represented The National 
Union of Bank Employees. 

Mr. I. F. PLEYDELL represented Pitsea, Vange & Dis- 
trict Resident Ratepayers’ Association. 

Mr. STANLEY MAYNE represented the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

Mr. D. KELLY represented the South Essex Branch of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. J. E. MORRISH represented the Post Office 
Engineering Union. 

Mr. I. REID represented the London North and London 
South District Committees of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY represented the North 
London District of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers. 

Mr. D. J. D. WELLUM represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. S. M. NEUFELD represented the Students’ Council, 
the Polytechnic, Regent Street. 

Mr. J. MOSS represented the National Union of 
Furniture Trade Operatives (London District Committee). 

Mrs. E. A. HUNT represented the Association of 
Scientific Workers (London Area Committee). 

Mr. W. TROTT, representing the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, Deptford, No. 2 Branch. 

Mr. A. A. DRIVER, representing the Students’ Union of 
the London School of Economics. 

Mr. M. GRAHAM, representing Debden Welfare 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. LESLIE STANNARD representing the Deptford 
Trades Council. 



(Mr. Fay ) : Sir, May I say a word about the timetable 
in view of the fact that we seem to be moving much more 
quickly than you anticipated yesterday morning? I 
understand that my learned friend Mr. MacLaren will 
probably finish his address to you during to-day and that 
that is the end of the Objections. There may be, I 
understand from your Secretary, one or perhaps more 
members of the public who desire to address you, but it 
looks as though we shall either finish or be within a few 
minutes of finishing the addresses to-day. 

Sir, then will come the return of the Commission’s 
witnesses and it would be convenient to the Commission 
and to those witnesses if they were not called upon to-day 
but to-morrow, and if that is so, I have spoken to my 



learned friend Mr. Willis, who is unfortunately in another 
place to-day, and he would like, if it fits in with the con- 
venience of those concerned, to address you on Friday. 
He envisages that the witnesses recalled will not take all 
the day to-morrow. I trust that is not an unduly 
pessimistic view. 

( President ) : Unless the witnesses themselves expand 
further than we wish them to expand, it certainly will not 
take the whole day. 

(Mr. Fay ) : Yes ; I was going, of course, upon the 
precedent of last time — the only one available — when they 
did not spend too great a time in the witness box. On 
that assumption we shall have a short day to-morrow and 
Mr. Will is would find that interval quite long enough to 
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enable him to prepare his final speech which he would 
envisage making on Friday, if that is convenient to the 
Tribunal. 

{President) : That programme sounds excellent. 

(Mr. Fay) : I am much obliged, Sir. I do not think 
we will take longer than the day on Friday which means 
that the Inquiry will finish as I apprehended, in public 
at any rate, this week. 

(President) : We shall not sit on Saturday or Sunday 
or Monday. If Mr. Willis’ speech does not finish on 
Friday it will have to be finished on Tuesday. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes. 

(President) : There is one matter which I think Mr. 
Willis ought to consider. It only arises upon the assump- 
tion that we do not reject the Scheme outright, but on 
the assumption that we do confirm some Scheme we shall 
have to say when the new Scheme is to come into opera- 
tion. We should like to know how long after the Com- 
mission are aware of what our decision is would be a 
reasonable time for them to make the necessary arrange- 
ments so that the new Scheme could be brought into 
operation. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; I will take instructions upon that ; 
it is a matter which has been subjected to some thought. 

( President ) : And you had better, for the purpose of 
answering any further assumption take it that if we do 
make any changes they will not extend beyond the scales 
which have been submitted to us for consideration. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

(. President ) : As you know, we have, or think we have, 
power to make any alteration in a draft scheme whether 
it has been discussed or objected to before, but in 
answering the question I have just put to you, proceed 
on the assumption that if we do make any alterations they 
will be confined to the scales and matters which have been 
put before us in the Commission’s Scheme. 

(Mr. Fay) : I am much obliged. 

(President) : Now, Mr. MacLaren. 

(Mr. MacLaren): If you please. Sir: when I finished 
yesterday I was making the point or seeking to make 
the point, that the Scheme which is now before you 
flows directly from the fares policy of the London Trans- 
port Executive. I think perhaps on reflection I con- 
ceded a little too easily to the points you put to me 
about the parallel charges for season tickets and early 
morning return fares outside the London area, because 
frankly, Sir, 1 am not very directly interested in that 
point and that was the only reason that I conceded so 
easily. I think I should reserve the position for this 
simple reason that differences in the rate of charge out- 
side London between one area and another, and one 
line and another, are bound to occur and in fact have 
been introduced quite recently. There seems to be 
nothing sacrosanct about a common level of charges. 
However, with that reservation I will proceed. 

Now, Sir, the policy of the London Transport Execu- 
tive so far as fares are concerned underlies and animates 
the Scheme, but as it seems to me is not carried out in 
the Scheme as it is envisaged at any rate by Mr. 
Valentine, and it is to the policy that underlies the Scheme 
that I wish to direct attention. 

Mr. Valentine, 1 think, has made the position very 
plain at each of the Inquiries since 1950, and he regards, 
as I understand it, his long term target, if I may put 
it that way, is to achieve a common charge per mile 
subject to fluctuations in the length of stages which is 
inevitable, as he explained, for travel any distance at any 
time in any place in the London area. He has said over 
and over again that the Commission do not like the gap 
between the early morning fare and the ordinary fare, 
and it is their purpose to close it. He explains that the 
taper — the slight taper — introduced into the ordinary fares 
by the flat rate increase proposed this time has come in 
simply because if the proportionate increases were made 
more revenue would 'be raised than is required, and he 
was at some pains to save the matter, as a matter of 
policy, going so far as to correct an answer given by 
Sir Reginald Wilson. 

It is interesting, Sir, if I may just refer to that. It 

appears on Day 8 at page 145. It is question 2205. It 
is a long answer, Sir, and the point which I wish to refer 



to appears about the middle of the paragraph in the 
first column on page 145: “There is a point on the 
structure of this season ticket scale which I would like 
to take this opportunity of mentioning, if I may, because 
of a misunderstanding, as I see it, which arose on the 
Fourth Day, page 53, at question 432. I think this was 
a rather misleading passage involving some misunder- 
standing between Mr. Rougier and Sir Reginald Wilson. 
Mr. 'Rougier was asking Sir Reginald Wilson questions 
in general about tapering ordinary fares, the fares for 
single journeys or return journeys. In answer to ques- 
tion 433, Sir Reginald Wilson said : ‘ . . . but there is 
undoubtedly a good deal to be said for a system of 
tapered fares if you can find a practical way of doing it. 
(Q.) And, of course, you have applied that in your season 
ticket scales? ’, and Sir Reginald Wilson said ‘ Yes ’. It 
is perfectly true that season ticket scales do taper with 
distance, tout it is an entirely different principle from 
tapering in any other kind of fares. I just thought that 
you would forgive me for calling attention to the fact 
that the taper in the season ticket scale is designed, 
arbitrarily, of course, to take account of the undisputed 
general tendency for progressively fewer journeys to be 
made per week by holders of season tickets for the longer 
distances.” 

Sir, the significance of that answer is the extreme care 
with which Mr. Valentine corrects what he regards as a 
false impression on the principle of taper given by Sir 
Reginald Wilson. 

Again, Sir, on the question of season tickets, Mr. 
Valentine put the view, which again was repeating what 
he had said at greater length before, that there is no 
economic justification for season tickets except for longer 
periods, and he expressly excluded the weekly season 
from that longer period. For a longer period season, 
as he put it, has this virtue, thqt it stabilises traffic to 
the railway and relieves the pressure on the bus services 
at peak hours. But apart from that he thought there 
was no economic justification for a season ticket. 

Now, Sir, it as to this 'underlying policy which animates 
these sohemes that I wish to direct attention. I feel 
the common charge per mile for travel of any distance 
at any time in any place in the London area is the aim 
and object of -these successive schemes. First of all 
a system of that kind may have administrative advantages 
in a highly centralised organisation. It obviously has 
statistical advantages and makes the arithmetic a. great 
deal easier, but as a commercial proposition I suggest it 
has no value whatever. It ignores all local consideration 
entirely. Indeed, I must confess that it sounds to me a 
startling proposition. We have been told tooth by Sir 
Reginald Wilson -and toy Mr. Valentine what I think 
is quite evident that in the London area you have many 
great towns quite las substantial -as many of the 130 to 
150 urban centres which have -their special arrangements 
in the Provinces. Towns mentioned were Watford, 
Woolwich, Croydon, to which may be added Guildford, 
Dorking, Reigate, Redhill, and there -are others — Kingsion- 
upon-Tha-mes is a market town in its own right. There 
are these large urban centres with their own particular 
problems, their own -particular level of income prevalent 
in -the town. All these considerations of vital importance 
in transport . are utterly ignored. Nowhere else in the 
country does that -happen. Nothing but -administrative 
convenience is in its favour, as I see it. 

The next, land indeed the -more significant matter, is 
that a system of that kind misses every opportunity of 
inducing new traffic -in particular cases or at particular 
times or for particular -income groups. I recollect hearing, 
Sir — I must confess I cannot quite -place the occasion — 
at one Inquiry, Mr. Pick, who is an expert in these 
matters, actually sayin-g that -in -order to get the best 
traffic from 'his buses he gave a longer mile — that is the 
way he -put it — in Aid-gate running East than he gave in 
Chelsea along the King’s Road, and the way to fill his 
buses was to do just that. 

(President): I ex-pect Mr. Pick nowadays would prob- 
ably reverse the process! 

(Mr. MacLaren): Sir, -I do not -think -the residents of 
Chelsea would agree with that quite, judging toy its bright 
appearance ! Bu-t foe -that as it may. Sir, there are at any 
time very different considerations for different parts of a 
great Metropolitan 'area -like London, not to mention its 
suburban great towns, if I may call them that. 
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Another matter, and even from a cost point of view a 
graver matter, is that a system for an even mileage does 
nothing whatever to discourage people from travelling 
at peak, and anyone travelling at peak these days can 
see at a glance there is a good deal of what one may 
call optional traffic at that time. The weight of the peak 
travel, of course, is a very serious matter for the London 
Transport Executive and, of course, for the London lines. 
So it seems to me that 'this underlying policy fails on all 
the principal tests which may be put to a sound com- 
mercial policy. It is ignoring looal considerations, failure 
to induce new traffic, and failure to divert traffics away 
from those times when it is expensive to provide the 
facility. 

Another matter about the general fares policy on which 
Mr. Valentine laid very great stress was the importance 
of the 34d. fare. You will remember, Sir, that he said 
it was the key fare in the scale. Without that fare the 
other increases would not be practicable. Now, Sir, may 
I also say in this connection : Mr. Valentine also made 
the point that if the London Transport Executive had 
required more money, and presumably if they should 
in the future require more money, it would have been 
necessary to ask, as he put it, for proportionate increases 
down the scale instead of a flat increase. You will recol- 
lect that he made that point, Sir. Linking those two 
answers together the vital importance of the 34d. fare 
and the prospect, if the needs of revenue demand it, of 
proportionate increases down the scale, we find that the 
fare per mile keyed on 34d. is l|d. — the same fare as 
the main line ordinary. 

(Mr. Poole ) : I do not quite understand that, Mr. 

MacLaren. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): No, Sir; I mean the scale charge; 
there will be long miles. There will be sub-standards and 
all sorts of things. I am not saying the average ; 1 am 
saying the actual standard fare charged is 1.75d. or Ifd. 

(Mr. Poole ) : At the 3+d. fare? 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Yes. 

(Mr. Poole ) : You did not mean throughout the scale? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It is not now, Sir, no. If I may 
make my point quite clear, perhaps I could refer to the 
scale. B.T.C. 504 is the actual scale ; 1.75, lid. per mile, 
occurs, of course, at 2 miles, 4 miles, and after that it 
does not occur because of the flat nature of the increases. 

(Mr. Poole) : Yes, that is what I meant. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : But the point I am making is that 
Mr. Valentine did make and lay some stress on the fact 
that if more revenue were required he would have sought 
a proportionate increase. 

(President) : I did not understand that question to mean 
that if he had wanted more revenue he would have first 
of all provided for a 34d. fare and then brought all other 
fares up to the same charge per mile. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Well, Sir, I am afraid I did read it 
in that way, because the 3+d. fare, allowing for the con- 
tingencies of the halfpennies and pennies, does, in fact, 
establish the standard for the first few miles. 

(President) : Well, it does, but if you are assuming the 
need for additional revenue requires you to put fares 
higher up, you can still get a proportionate increase 
throughout the scale without having a 3|d. fare. 

(Mr. MacLaren)'. You could, Sir. 

(President) : And therefore it does not necessarily follow. 
Mr. Valentine said if more revenue had been required 
they would have required proportionate increases ; that 
they would necessarily have been, as you put it, keyed 
to a 34d. fare for the two miles. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, they might have been keyed to 
any other fare, but all I am saying is that the situation we 
have reached is that the scale is keyed to 34d. 

(Mr. Fay): Sir, Mr. Valentine’s viewpoint is concisely 
put in paragraphs 3 and 4 on B.T.C. 5 on this matter, and 
it points out the 3d. fare could go up to 3ld. or 4d. and it 
would produce too much money at 4d. That is where the 
extra' money could come from. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Y es. 

(President) : I see your point, Mr. MacLaren. It looks 
as if there is in the offing a lfd. charge throughout. 
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(Mr. MacLaren) : That is what I am saying, Sir, and 
if you will refer to paragraph 25, it was the reference I 
had in mind, so we may as well look at it. Having dealt 
with various increases, about halfway down the para- 
graph, the statement reads : “ The remaining fares for 
longer distances are consistently increased by Id. not in 
pursuance of any preconceived principle or theory that 
such a flat increase produced a rate of taper in the scale 
which is intrinsically ‘ correct ’, but because it is all that 
is required at this time to produce the minimum addi- 
tional revenue aimed at. If a larger additional revenue 
had been required it might have been necessary to raise 
the longer-distance fares by proportionate instead of flat 
increases That is a matter which Mr. Valentine thought 
it advisable to underline in evidence. He referred to this 
paragraph and said he wished to underline that statement. 

(President) : I am never much impressed, Mr. MacLaren, 
by the thin end of the wedge arguments of which this is 
an example. After all, if the thin end of the wedge is 
sought to be driven in, it can only be done by another 
scheme and another Inquiry. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I am afraid so. 

( President ) : And the fact that the thinnest end of the 
wedge had been driven in at this scheme would not prevent 
us from looking at the whole matter. We should not take 
3-j-d. as a sacrosanct. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No. I am attempting to suggest it 
is not, but what I was drawing attention to was that it 
was a key ; and put in that way it is a key at this level 
of fare. I appreciate that the Scheme does not carry the 
proportionate increases through, and if it was sought it 
would have to be sought again. I appreciate that ; but, 
Sir, I would like in this connection to call attention to the 
fact that the Railway Executive are at this very time 
moving, as it were, downwards, away from the lfd. fare 
for their urban traffic ; they are moving away from it, while 
the London Transport Executive are moving towards it. 
I do not put it any higher than that, but it is a difference 
of some importance. 

(Mr. Poole) : We can bear in mind there might be more 
than one interpretation of the word “ key ”. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Certainly, Sir. There are various inter- 
pretations of words and answers at an inquiry, especially 
when you try to compare one figure with another. That is 
by the way. 

Now, Sir, when the Tribunal finds, as we do find, I 
think now, that the policy of the Railway Executive is 
to win its necessary revenue from urban traffics, to meet 
rising costs by doing precisely the opposite from what 
is being 'done by the London Transport Executive ; when 
you find that it is making considerable variations in its 
charges from one centre to another ; when you find that 
in and around any centre, if you follow a particular route 
and compare it with another route, the charges vary ; 
when you find that it is introducing on a wide scale par- 
ticular facilities for particular occasions ; when you find 
that the general tendency is to reduce the general level 
of charge, and you contrast that with what is being done 
in London at these successive Inquiries — an ever increasing 
level of charges — the question that naturally arises is : is 
there something wrong with the London Transport Execu- 
tive fares policy? Is the policy wrong? 

Mr. Roberts freely conceded that where the experimental 
cheap-day ticket was introduced after 9.30, which is 
generally the case, in the experiment within the experiment 
it is all day and in Scotland it is all day — or rather in 
Glasgow it is all day, and I believe in Edinburgh also — 
but there it is introduced which it generally the case in 
England after 9.30, it is directed against the off-peak traffic. 
The half-day and evening excursions are directed, of 
course, to optional traffic as is, indeed, also football, racing 
and other arrangements of that kind. 

I do not know whether you would like the references 
to those particular answers. Sir? 

(President) : No. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : These provisions by the Railway 
Executive have undoubtedly been successful and they are 
referred to in a convenient way in the 1951 Annual Report 
at page 103 where they are grouped together. This, of 
course, was the position in 1951, but a comparison of 
the figures for 1951 and 1952 shows at once that the 
receipts of all categories have increased, 
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Sir, I will refer to “ Steps taken to attract traffic ”, para- 
graph 30 : “ The experimental cheap day fares introduced 
in various areas in April, 1949, continued to give success- 
ful results Then there is the holiday runabout traffic. 
There is the readers’ excusions organised in conjunction 
with provincial newspapers ; a special canvass of women’s 
organisations. “ In addition to a number of facilities 
combining a railway journey with admission to theatres, 
road tours and river trips, a combined rail and admission 
ticket to Northolt Airport was issued ” — that is a not 
unimportant one. “ An allocation of 7,100 admission 
tickets was secured for the F.A. international match, 
England v. Scotland, played at Wembley on 14th April. 
This was a large increase on the 1,500 tickets allocated 
for the corresponding match in 1949, and greatly assisted 
the railways in organising the considerable long-distance 
rail transport from Scotland.” There is no doubt that 
was lucrative. 

Then there is the important paragraph 31: “ During 
the 52 weeks ended 29th December, 6,644,000 passengers 
were carried in special excursion trains and paid fares 
totalling over £2fm. They were mainly people travelling 
to and from sporting events or in organised parties for 
other purposes. In addition, over seven million passengers 
travelled on half-day and evening excursions by ordinary 
trains, and receipts of approximately £1,400,000 were 
earned. Generally the results were most successful, more 
passengers being carried in fewer trains.” 

Now, Sir, as a matter of interest, the £1,400,000 re- 
ferred to in the second paragraph of 31, £2fm. in para- 
graph 31, and the figures which Mr. Roberts kindly 
supplied about the ordinary cheap day fares and experi- 
mental cheap day fares for 1951, which with £3. 4m. and 
£3m., total the £10. 5m. given in Exhibit 312 for 1951. 
I am not drawing any particular attention to that, I 
am not placing any reliance upon the figures because, 
in fact, the figure for 1951 fell short of the actual ex- 
perience at the end of the year I believe, but it does 
show sufficiently I think that these particular categories 
are the main heads in that figure. That is all. 

{Mr. Poole) : Londoners will have benefited substanti- 
ally from those, will they not? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : The only benefit I imagine Londoners 
will obtain from those will be the half-day excursions. 
Sir. 

{Mr. Poole) : To Brighton, and so on, Worthing, and 
that sort of thing? 

{Mr. MacLaren ): Yes, they do share it to some extent 
on the excursion travel — long-distance excursion travel, 

I quite agree — but that is the only category from which 
they gain a direct benefit and that, of course, is not 
within the London area. 

(Mr. Poole): No, not the London area. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It is fortunate, of course, that the 
Londoner may gain some benefit even by a side wing of 
the different policy of the Railway Executive from that 
of the London Transport Executive. 

(President) : There is no information, is there, in the 
case of any of the provincial conurbations — how many 
originating journeys are made by the population of 
a conurbation? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, Sir. 

( President ) : What is the intensity of travel? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Sir, the intensity of travel is difficult 
to measure. I have looked at that. The railway travel, 
of course, is a very small portion of it. Table L.C.C. 108, 
is it not, shows £16,400,000, and that is too much, 
whereas the bus traffic — again it is difficult to be exact, 
but the stage carriage services which, of course, are more 
than urban services but tend to be more urban than 
not, excluding altogether the express carriage services 
in 1951 which is the last figure which is obtainable — 
was, in round figures, £100m. It gives the enormous 
weight of road travel compared with rail. 

(President) : What I was thinking about was this, Mr. 
MacLaren ; the observations you are making are directed, 
as I understand them, to supporting a contention that 
there is an untapped reservoir, in the London area, of 
travel inclination? 

(Mr. MacLaren) ; Yes. 



(President) : Which could be made to flow into the 
coffers of the London Transport Executive by cheaper 
fares. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Well, by a different attitude to the 
whole problem, if I may put it that way — certainly 
cheaper fares. 

(President) : Including cheaper fares? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. 

(President) : And you are suggesting that the experi- 
ence of the Railway Executive outside London supports 
that view? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes. 

(President) : And, of course, one would be assisted, 
would one not, when testing the cogency of that compari- 
son between the action of the Railway Executive and what 
you call the inaction of London Transport, if one knew 
how many journeys per head in any provincial conurba- 
tion were made before the introduction of these cheaper 
facilities, and how many after the introduction of cheaper 
facilities? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It would be of assistance, Sir. 

( President ): You see, if the travel inclination of 

Londoners is already what I might call saturated, then the 
existence of a reservoir of unsatisfied travel inclination 
is rather doubtful, is it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Well, Sir, if that were so, yes ; but I 
did as a matter of fact intend to come to you with that 
with a little care. 

(President): You are going to deal with it with a 
great deal of care, I am sure, in the case of London ; but 
I was asking, do we know anything about the travel 
inclination in the provincial centres? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : We have information that is not 
without light on this matter, and that is in Exhibit 
B.T.C. 312, which was exhibited at the last Inquiry and 
which is carried forward actually in B.T.C. 601 of this 
Inquiry. Line 2 ( b ) of the first table, which is passenger 
journeys originating, includes as I understand it the cheap- 
day return and the experimental cheap-day return and 
what is referred to as excursion traffic, which I imagine 
is the headings “ Day ”, “ Half-day ” and “ Evening ” 
excursions and also “ Special trains ”, A glance along the 
journeys made under that head since 1949, taking 1949 
as the base year when the facilities to which I have referred 
were first introduced, shows the rapid increase in the use 
of these particular facilities. 

(President) : So it does, but what it does not show is a 
rapid or indeed any considerable increase in the number 
of journeys. Those figures, of course, show that if there 
are excursion and cheap fares people will travel by them 
rather than the dearer fares ; but this table alone does 
not indicate that there was a reservoir of unsatisfied travel. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, Sir. What we are told about 
the success of these facilities, which are charged at a 
considerably lower rate, is first, so far as the cheap day 
and experimental cheap day are concerned, that they have 
produced what I believe is called a net receipt. What 
it is I do not know, but to do that of course the number 
of journeys must have increased quite substantially. We 
are also told that the excursion traffic, which is in the 
neighbourhood of £5m. all told, is new traffic, entirely 
new. Now that is on the rail. 

I am not in a position because of the absence of figures 
on this occasion, I believe due to economy measures, to 
put before you what has been happening on the road ser- 
vices, but I was able to deal with that so far as it could 
be carried on the last occasion, and we found that the 
history on the road outside London was of continually 
increasing traffics at the same time as the railways were 
increasing. In other words, there is an overall picture of 
a growing body of travel, and it is in London that you 
find it declining. That was the broad picture. 

( President ): You are not suggesting that the increasing 
volume of road travel was attracted by the lowering fares 
of road travel? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, the fares were already low, but 
I think it was attracted by a highly commercial method 
of obtaining it. In fact from experience of these matters 
I am quite sure it was ; nothing was missed. 
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(. President ) : Well, we will not carry it further. I think 
it is plain that the intensive travel, by which I mean the 
number of journeys made by any unit of the population, 
is greater now in the London area than in any provincial 
conurbation. 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : I would expect it to be, Sir, from the 
very nature of London ; I would expect it to be. Whether 
it is or not I do not know with certainty. 

( President ) : 1 am only relying on observations of such 
provincial conurbations I have seen, except perhaps for 
short tram journeys where people get on and get off 
after travelling about 150 yards, but that is a local habit. 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : I can only say from rather vague 
personal observations, on which of course it is dangerous 
to rely, that in the Glasgow and the Manchester areas 
there is a density of travel ; but even that I do not suppose 
is great because of the very nature of the population and 
the nature of the geography of the area. 

But, Sir, before I came to what I may call the detail 
of the matter, I was addressing my mind to the commercial 
attitude. I do think, in fact 1 think it is nearly incontro- 
vertible, that the commercial attitude looks for travel, pro- 
vides special facilities, provides special fares related to what 
people by experiment it has been found are willing to pay. 
That attitude produces revenue, not merely for the railways 
but so far as we were able to take it on .the last occasion 
for the road also. :So .the overall picture outside London 
was of a steadily growing volume of traffic. Mr. Roberts 
put the matter very fairly when he said that the policy 
they had introduced by this commercial attitude to travel 
was that they had stopped the decline, which was no mean 
achievement when one looks at the picture of the railway 
passenger travel over the years. 

( President ) : That is the picture presented by the table 
from the last Inquiry, at which we have been looking; 
the stabilised number of passenger journeys. 

(Mr. MacLaren)'. Now, Sir, may I come to the tests 
which Mr. Roberts proposes for the introduction of these 
fares, these special facilities of a day return nature, the 
experimental day return fares about which I was asking 
him on Day Fourteen, page 291, question 4835. “In 
fixing the level of this experimental cheap-day ticket in 
any urban centre and along any of the routes from that 
centre, how are you guided? (A) By a great number of 
considerations. First of all we have to think of what 
traffic we are likely to get and relate that to the traffic 
we are carrying at the moment. We have to try as best 
we can — and it is always rather a rule-of-thumb calcula- 
tion — to see whether it looks as though there is a prima 
facie case for making the introduction of a cheap fare. 
There must be a substantial or fairly substantial traffic 
potential before we think of these things. Secondly, all 
sorts of practical considerations have to be taken into 
account — what is the train service, what is the frequency, 
the position of the stations in relation to the communities 
they serve, and the strength of the attractions at the 
other end ”. Those seem to be the three headings under 
which Mr. Roberts grouped his tests. May I at once say 
that the practical answer to applying these tests has been 
to introduce these fares at every main urban centre out- 
side of London. Everyone of them, from 130 to 150, 
by plain force of numbers, must cover all the urban 
centres outside of London. So, Sir, these tests have been 
applied and every main urban centre has been found to 
answer affirmatively. 

(Mr. Sewell): Is there not another test, Mr. MacLaren, 
and that is a substantia] reduction of fare. There is much 
more elbow room with the fares Mr. Roberts is talking 
about than there is in London ; he calculates the reduction 
in shillings. In London, of course, the fare does not allow 
a reduction in shillings. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Well, Sir, that is only over consider- 
able distances which do exist in the London Area. You 
see the fares I am talking about are fares that range 
up to 30 miles, that is all ; and the London Area ranges 
up to 30 miles. 

(Mr. Sewell): I was rather wondering what sort of fares 
you had in mind in London? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I had the fares in the London Area in 
mind. We have to remember that the London Area 
spreads a long way. The Londoner travels greater dis- 
tances than his provincial counterparts, of course. 
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(Mr. Sewell) : To Hampstead Heath or Kew Gardens — 
is that the sort of fare you have in mind ; or would you go 
further, to Southend? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : The range of the London Transport 
Area. 

(President) : Any station to any station? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I do not want to put myself in the 
position of the commercial manager, I cannot do that. 
All I can say about it is that broadly, if there is a case 
for making it practically from any station to any station 
in the provinces — because that is what it has reduced itself 
to in practice, with some exceptions, but very few — the 
case may be the same in the London area. It seems 
broadly that it should be any station to any station in 
the London area, if the scale is properly figured to protect 
your short distance traffic — two-mile traffic. Kew Gardens, 
Guildford, North Downs, the Chilterns, High Wycombe 
and those places, are all obvious points of attraction for 
the people of London, and in reverse London is a point 
of high attraction for the people of these places. There 
must be a great volume of potential traffic in that way. 
But the potential I would like to come to straight away 
if I may. 

In regarding this question of the traffic potential it does 
seem to me that the test of the intensity of traffic, in a 
town that on its own has as many people almost as the 
others put together, is a test that may be misleading, just as 
a matter of figures. When one considers the vast population 
of the London area, it would seem that the existence of 
a traffic potential is almost self-evident. But, Sir, if in 
order to give some kind of figure I may refer just once 
more to the London County Council Table 107, which is 
printed at Day Ten, page 187, and if I may refer also to 
L.C.'C. 109, we may put them together. I should like 
first of all to call attention to two matters. Column 8 
in L.C.C. 107, which sets out the number of necessary 
additional journeys, 99m., is of course expressed (as all 
these tables are) in terms of single journeys. The number 
of return journeys necessarily would be half that. That 
represents a total difference of 26 per cent, of the 
journeys now being made at peak periods, but, of course, 
a very much smaller percentage of the whole — I think 
about 3 per cent. — but I do place very considerable reliance 
on the household test. The household test has been taken 
from the census, and a household, for this purpose, is 
a private household, a single person living alone or groups 
of people living together in a single menage in the sense 
of sharing the same living room or eating at the same 
table, excluding all institutions — boarding houses, hotels 
and hospitals and things of that kind. It is a private 
household test, not a family test, and all that has been 
suggested is that a return journey by one member of the 
household once a fortnight in an additional month would 
of itself put the position back to where it was. 

(President) : Treating this table as being not merely an 
exercise in arithmetic but as a proposal, we will want 
some precision as to what is meant, in the first place, 
by “ off peak ”, will we not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir. 

(President) : Would it be convenient for you to tell 
me now? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I should have dealt with that earlier. 
I am very sorry. 

(President) : What are the times of day? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : The times which I suggest, Sir, are 
based on what in fact was done before by the mainline 
railways, as from 9.30 to 4 o’clock, Monday to Friday. 
After 6 Monday to Friday 

(President) : From 6 o’clock onwards? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, to the last service of the day, 
and all day Sunday. 

(President) : That would mean, would it, that there 
would be the early morning travellers at the early morning 
rate up to 8 o’clock ; there would then be an interval of 
one and a half hours during which time the ordinary scale 
would apply, and after that there would then be early 
morning rates from 9.30 to 4? 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Yes. 

(President) : There would then be a change back to 
ordinary fares from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., and early morning 
rates from 6 onwards? 
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{Mr. MacLaren ): Yes. 

{President): Of course the potential travellers whom 
you are seeking to lure to the London Transport Execu- 
tive services would differ at different times of the day, 
would they not? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : Very much, yes. 

{President): And should we not exclude, in the first 
instance for practical purposes at all times of the day, 
children under 15 and at any rate people over 75? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, Sir. 

( President ) : We should not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, certainly not. 

( President ): Will not children under 15 between the 
hours of 9.30 and 4 be at school? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, for five days a week, and for a 
limited number of weeks a year. 

( President ) : Let us take five days a week first, Monday 
to Friday. Children under 15 will be at school between 
9.30 and 4 o’clock and nothing you can do will lure them 
out of school? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I hope not ! 

{President): And people over 75 by and large do not 
come within the class of potential travellers, do they? 

(Mr. MacLaren): No, I think they might travel less, 
but the fact remains that if they make that additional 
journey 

( President ): We are not considering whether they do 
make that journey, but whether in the case of people 
over 75 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It would be rare. 

{President): Yes, it would be rare, but must one not 
also exclude, from Mondays to Fridays in the period 9.30 
to 4, people who are at work? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Full-time employed. 

{President): And will that not exclude a very large pro- 
portion of the population? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. 

{President) : And then do you not think, for the first 
period from 9.30 to 4, the reservoir from which you can 
draw new passengers will in fact be measured by house- 
holds and not by heads and will be very small indeed? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, I do not. 

{President) : Well let us go through these figures again. 
(Mr. MacLaren) : I cannot accept that that is the full 
answer. 

{President): Let us go through the figures— do not 
trouble about the household part ; let us deal with the 
population. You start with your population of 8,344,000, 
and I am only considering the period from 9.30 in the 
morning to 4 o’clock in the afternoon on Mondays to 
Fridays. You would agree, would you not, that so far 
as the children up to 15 are concerned, and old people 
over 75, although some of them may be made to travel 
by the lure of lower fares, it will be a very small fraction 
during that time of the day? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : While the children are at school, yes. 
{President): And for practical purposes one can really 
include them? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Not the children, Sir — only while at 
school, but the school year is really quite a short one 
and there are many holidays. These are just the occasions 
when the traffic is there to benefit from it. 

{President) : Except for the school holidays? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes— which is an important matter. 
{President) : It may be that one would have to explore 
that. I do not know how long the school holidays are, 
and similarly for people over 75, there are some who will 
be brought on to rail, but it will only be a small fraction? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, I accept that. 

{President) : Let us pass to the people who are at work : 
Your table 109 of course cannot give me, and did not 
give me because I did not ask for it, the part-time 
answers 

(Mr. MacLaren) : There is no means of finding that out. 
{President): The occupied population represents 

4 million more? 



(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes. 

{President) : And most of them may be so occupied that 
they cannot be lured on to the London Transport Services 
between the hours of 9.30 and 4 o’clock? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Most of the time, yes. 

{President) : But does that not then reduce your potential 
travellers during the school terms to something like lfm.? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I should have thought it would have 
been 2,200,000, assuming that all occupied persons are 
employed fulldime. 

{President) : No ; the figure at Line 8 in your table 109 
is not 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, that is 64,000, Sir. 

{President) : I apologise. There are 2,200,000 people 
who are waiting to storm the services of the London 
Transport Executive if only fares were lower, and it is 
from those 2,200,000 people and not from the 8,000,000 
people you have to draw during that period your addi- 
tional percentage <of traffic, is it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : In -the main, yes, I should think they 
would certainly account for a very large part of it, and it 
is of course very closely allied to the “ 2.6m. household ”. 

{President) : I do not know what you mean by “ closely 
allied ”. The “ 2.6m. household ” covers the whole of the 

8.344.000. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : It is a curious answer ; you get the 
same figure. The number of households is 2.6m. and 
the number of persons is 2.2m. 

{President) : What you are saying is merely that you 
can do the same arithmetical comparisons, but. if we are 

looking at it in the concrete 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, if there is something over 

2.000. 000 people to make the additional journeys at that 
time. 

{President): The number of people from whom you 
draw the additional travellers at that time would be 

2 . 000 . 000 ? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. 

( President ) : Therefore one can calculate how many 
journeys those 2,000,000 people would have to make in 
order to enable the London Transport Executive to break 
even over that period? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, over the whole period ; it would 
be a separate calculation of course. 

( President ) : In respect of Saturdays and Sundays of 
Course the problem is different? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes. 

{President) : There is a large number of people from 
whom you might be able to draw additional traffic? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, I would agree ; but if I may 
9ay so, the 2,000,000 is not a small figure, and they are 
people available at all hours. In addition to that 

{President) : I am giving you the benefit of the mothers 
and other persons who, though not at work, cannot easily 
leave their homes. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That was the point I was about to 
come to. 

{President): Very well. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If I may say so, while the broad shape 
is ,as you have given it, there is this fact, that the people 
are not quite so tied as the figures alone make it seem. 
Very plainly the housewife is a very busy woman — there 
is no doubt about that — but that does not mean that she 
does not travel, and indeed is she not glad to travel, if 
only for the sake of the outing? 

{President) : I was referring not merely to the house- 
wife ; shall I say the housewife and mother with small 
children at home? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, with small children she is even 
more tied, though she may take the children who are 
not too wee for the trip ; it is to that kind of situation 
that I want to call attention. The person who will 
respond more readily to lower fares is the housewife, 
who counts the pennies, and it is just for that kind of 
market that the lower fare has a particular pull, because 
there is no doubt at all that the housewife and mother 
is, on many occasions, put to it to know how best to 
entertain her family and keep them interested and amused, 
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and the difficulty in which the housewife necessarily finds 
herself is the counting of pence which confines all her 
activities. She is necessarily a market which would 
respond to a low charge of travel. 

In addition to the mothers and other people available 
during the day, there is in any place of course, and par- 
ticularly in a great area like London on any day— I care 
not what day it is — a large number of people who happen 
to be free on that day, throughout the year. 

(President) . It looks like a large number when you see 
an excavation going on in the road. There is always a 
certain number of spectators ; I suspect that a large number 
of that large number ought to be doing something else! 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : It may be that they are changing their 
employment ; it may be that their employment is seasonal • 
they may be plain idle ; or, like Members of the Bar, it 
may be that they have an artistic temperament. But 
whatever the causes are, there are in any day in London 
large numbers of people at leisure, and they too are persons 
who may be attracted to travel if it is put before them 
in a way which is attractive. Now, Sir, I think the school 
children are most certainly not to be included as a potential 
source of travel. They have a number of holidays 

( President ) : They also travel at present at lower rates, do 
they not? I do not think your calculations take that into 
account. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : The children under 14 of course 
travel at half rate, admittedly ; but even so, Sir, the half 
rate for two children makes one rate, and that is not an 
uncommon situation in a family as far as the person who 
has to find the money is concerned. The trip to the 
rnuseum or to the river, or whatever it may be that the 
children take, is an important item in travel, and family 
travel is even of more importance, I should have thought 
for very plainly a difference in fare for each member 
travelling makes a very great difference to the sum which 
has to be found when the family go together. To stop a 
family journey is to lose a great deal of revenue, if it is 
done often enough. It is on just that kind of travel that 
I feel the policy of the London Transport Executive ought 
to be directed. _ It is the kind of travel at this same charge 
per mile, any distance, any place ; it is exactly the kind of 
travel that is completely forgotten, and, I should have 
thought, is travel of some importance. I have just had 
handed to me a note saying that school days are 190 a year 
as a general picture, Sir. 

(President) : I am staggered by that figure ; I am not 
questioning it. 

(Mr. Fay) : That is excluding Saturdays and Sundays? 

(President) : That is Saturdays and Sundays, and holidays 
are excluded. 

(Mr. MacLaren)-. They are the actual school days I 
understand that so far as the County Council is con- 
cerned, it is 200 days, less 10 occasional holidays — half 
terms and things of that kind. 

(Mr. Fay) : And if it is a five-day week, it is 38 weeks, 
which is more reasonable — at any rate to parents! 

(Mr. Poole) : lust to clear that up, Mr. MacLaren, on 
your off-peak periods— 9.30 to 4— they return by any train 
I take it? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, but not during the 4 o’clock to 
6 o’clock period. 

(Mr. Poole): That is what I want to know. Do you 
exclude their return in peak hours? 

(Mr. MacLaren): For my purpose, but there is no 
reason at all, if the London Transport Executive was so 
minded, if they return against the stream — there was no 
limit on it. I believe that is what the Southern Railway 
did ; provided you were travelling against the stream, 
they put no limit on use of the ticket. 

_ (Mr. Sewell) : I believe it was said on a previous occa- 
sion that there is difficulty in controlling return in the 
valleys? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No doubt there are difficulties ; but I 
think if the matter is made plain to the travelling public, 
they will conform. 

(President): Of course, it cannot be pretended that it 
would not be an administrative inconvenience having one 
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fare ruling up to 8.30, another scale ruling from 8.30 to 
9.30, that scale ruling until 4.30, and a reversion from 
4 to 6, then back again from 6 to midnight. How many 
Changes would that be in a day? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It would be a change backwards and 
forwards, of course. 

(President) : That would remain true if they had to go 
backwards and forwards a dozen times a day. A change is 
a change. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : As a matter of fact I did hear of a 
case, which I will mention, in the Midlands where the 
Railway Executive had five changes between the first 
train in the morning, and 1 1 o’clock. That sort of thing 
does happen. I have no doubt -that it does involve some 
complication, but if it is a commercial success, why not? 

(President) : Yes, but in London one is -dealing with 
an enormously greater number of travellers arriving at 
ticket offices and machines than at any provincial suburban 
centre. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, certainly ; but that of course 
does happen at the peak hours. It is a problem peculiar 
to that point. 

(President) : You are hoping to make the non-peak hours 
almost as busy as the peak hours? 

(Mr. MacLaren): That would be most desirable, Sir 
—there would not be a peak, or rather, there would not 
be a valley. 

(President) : The distinction would disappear. 

(Mr. MacLaren): Then of course the administrative 
difficulties would cease to exist. 

(President) : So we will have a different peak? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. If I may say so, there is 
another test which may be applied. 

There was a decline in traffic on the London Transport 
Executive from 1948 to 1952 ; I have extracted the figure 
for 1948 from the 1948 Annual Report at page 394, and 
I have it down as 605m. originating journeys. ’ Mr. 
Valentine was good enough to give the figure for 1952 
which is not yet published, as 295m.— a fall of 310m' 
journeys. 

(President): Has there been any observable change in 
the population in 1948 and 1950? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : There has been a slight increase — ■ 
nothing much. 

(President) : I am much obliged ; we have a table for 
that? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. Mr. Valentine dealt with 
this fall in traffic ; I think I should refer you to what 
he said at page 158 of Day 9, Question 2339. It is a 
long answer, but as it does deal with this decline between 
1948 and 1950, I think I should read it: “And you 
were going to start with the Road Services? (A.) Yes. 
Over recent years the gradual decline of traffic from the 
exceptionally -high level to which it rose in 1948 has 
mainly occurred outside the peak hours, and has been 
particularly marked in the late evenings and on Sundays. 
That statement as regards Sundays can, of course, be 
statistically supported. As regards the late evening, how- 
ever, that is more a matter of our observation of the 
traffic than relying on statistical proof, because we do not 
analyse our statistics by periods of the day. The London 
Transport Executive -have been watching this trend closely 
in the course of their normal duty to adjust their services 
as closely as possible in accordance with traffic demands, 
but particularly bearing in mind that any reduction of 
off-peak services involving wider intervals between the 
buses -may easily discourage traffic and accelerate the 
decline. Now the Festival year of 1951 was clearly not 
a time to reduce off-peak services, and the Festival was 
followed by a temporary buoyancy of traffic, except on 
trolley-buses, inihe autumn of 1951 and the early months 
of 1952. Apart from minor variations in individual services 
downwards and upwards, such as are constantly required 
in any case and the modest thinning of certain Sunday 
services in the winter schedules in late 1951, the only 
substantial economies which were warranted in the winter 
of 1951-52 were the reductions of the trolley-bus services 
introduced at that time, of which I spoke this morning. 
But during the late summer and early autumn of 1952, 
it had become apparent that there had been a further 
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decline in off-peak travel, and that particularly the lower 
level of late evening and Sunday traffic could no longer 
be hopefully regarded as a temporary phase 

What Mr. Valentine is saying there is that the declining 
travel of a high level in 1948 to the level of 1952 — a 
decline of 310 million journeys — was mainly off-peak, 
which is indeed what one would expect if that traffic has 
been lost since 1948, and if to recover one-thrid by lower 
fares will restore the London Transport Executive’s 
position to its present status, there is a very clear sign of 
a potential .traffic in the figure of loss. We now know 
that the evening and Sunday traffic has fallen below the 
pre-war level. 

So by looking at the experience over the last few years 
it would seem that there is another pointer to the traffic 
potential in the London Area and it is an important one 
— it is a large figure. 

{. President ) : Of course, if you read — I am not suggest- 
ing that you should or, I need hardly say, that you were 
passing from the question because it was inconvenient 
to you — Mr. Valentine’s answer a little further, he is 
attributing that decline on evenings and Sundays .to changes 
in social habits, which, if he is right, would hardly be 
affected to any substantial extent by a drop in fares. 
Addiction to television is, I gather, a tendency — although 
I do not think I have ever seen a television performance 
myself — which is not likely to be upset by the possibility 
of getting from A to B for Id. or 2d. less. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): I am not so sure that that is quite 
the case. Sir ; but in any event the brief answer to those 
points of Mr. Valentine is this, that all these points apply 
to an equal degree in other Provincial centres. 

(. President ) : Yes — if they are good centres for the recep- 
tion of television. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Yes — certainly the Midlands; I do 
not know how it is going further north, but certainly 
television is well established in the Midlands. 

(President) : That is why I was asking whether we had 
any statistics about the Midlands. Do we know beyond 
peradventure what amount of new travel has been induced 
by the experimental fares? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : We know that it is enough to make 
it pay, and that -must be quite a lot, because the fares 
are very much cheaper. That is the only guide we have ; 
we do not know how much they are paying ; we simply 
know that they are a success. What we do observe is 
that the figure rises year by year. 

(Mr. Fay) : And the other figures go down. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I know they do ; I am coming to that. 

The next test is the practical test — proximity of stations 
and things of that kind. The point to which this brings 
me is, I think, an important one in this connection: 
Actually in reading that last answer I noticed a reference 
by Mr. Valentine to a point on which I wish to speak now. 
He reiterated these references to -the danger of economies 
in the existing services. If the intervals are too great — 
if the services are too much thinned — the lost revenue be- 
comes so great that the fact that the services are already 
unremunerative is no reason for further economy. 

I think that proposition is a sound one ; I am not criticis- 
ing it at all, but Mr. Valentine’s reiterated warning that 
he had reached that point where further economies could 
only be marginal on the road, and that he did not think 
they could be made at all on the Tubes — his warning 
of those two facts shows just how low the off-peak traffic 
has become in London when further economies would 
endanger receipts. 

1 do not think there could be a better test of the 
depreciation of these traffics than by taking the area 
as a whole. The quality and frequency of the service 
is a very important matter in inducing traffic and it 
would indeed be a very sad thing if the falling off of 
traffics endangered the service — the service having to be 
cut for economy — and the economies reacted back on the 
number of persons travelling, so as to set the whole 
movement downwards. It is a dangerous situation to 
arrive at, -when those in charge of transport have to 
watch their economies with very great care, and they 
are reaching that point when they are endangering 
receipts. If there was ever a point reached when it is 
time there was a new attitude taken, surely here is that 
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point, when the traffic is falling away — the traffic which 
ought to be saved and the journeys which ought to be 
restored. Surely you reach that point when the Manager 
of the London Transport Executive has to warn us with 
very grave care of the danger of further economy. In 
those circumstances I do suggest that the time has come, 
even by Mr. Valentine’s extreme test, when the traffic 
is falling away — that is the time at any rate to consider 
some concessions. Even on that test it is plainly time 
that a new attitude should be adopted towards inducing 
traffic in the London Area. 

The final test which Mr. Roberts applied was the end 
attractions. I do not suppose any place in the world 
has such end attractions as London ; they are spread all 
over the area. They are not only in the London centres, 
but also on the periphery and at many points between 
the centre and the edge of the area. I need not enlarge 
on them ; in a great area like this there is always the 
pull out in the fine weather and the pull in in the colder 
or winter weather, and the draw of the ends of the routes 
is very powerful indeed. If Nottingham and Birmingham 
provide end attractions, they are nothing as compared 
with the end attractions of London. 

(President): That is what -one would expect of a 
Londoner, Mr. MacLaren, but one would have to be 
careful of saying it in Birmingham. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. Sir — I have said it 
there. 

(President) : Then I congratulate you on your escape. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Of course. I should be more careful 
in Glasgow. 

(. President ) : After all. it is entirely relative, is it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Sir. 

'( President ) : Birmingham, to some places outside 

Birmingham, is probably quite properly regarded as a 
City of light just as much as London is regarded as a 
City of light by some places outside London. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, but of course the proof of 
that is the tremendous pull which London has — it draws 
its traffic not merely from the London Traffic Area, but 
from all over the country, and that is really the test 
— the tremendous tug which it has and the enormous 
traffics that pull into London all the year round. 

I should like, if I may, now to deal with the reasons 
that Mr. Valentine advanced for not making a change 
and to compare them with the reasons which Mr. Roberts 
gave. It is all set out very conveniently on page 150 
of Day 9 ; he makes three points, if I may draw attention 
to them, in Question No. 2222. He gives the first reason : 

“ Yes, the conclusion of those figures was this : that 
in respect of the type of traffic which might be the subject 
of cheap fares, the average charge per passenger mile 
to London Transport is 1.34d.”— incidentally that is not 
the figure that Mr. Cornell was given in cross-examina- 
tion, but that is not important — “ and the corresponding 
type of traffic in provincial centres travels mainly at 
charges ranging at 0.9d. and 1.3d. per mile on cheap 
fares, varying in different areas, but with a proportion 
of the comparable traffics travelling in the provinces of 
1.75d. per mile. That means that the London fares are 
almost as low, practically the same, as some provincial 
centres for that traffic, but might have to be reduced (but 
not by very much) to put them on the level of such 
fares in other centres ”. 

With very great respect, that answer has gone ; it simply 
is not right, and it does not stand the test of comparison. 

In Question 2223 there is another point: “(A.) Yes, 
in considering what are the commercial prospects of 
inducing additional travel in London by cheap fares, and 
knowing that it has been a successful proposition in 
many parts of the provinces, it must be remembered that 
the distances travelled by users of cheap day fares and 
similar concessions in the provinces are considerably 
longer than the generality of journeys in London. The 
point that I am trying to make is that the same per- 
centage (reduction in fares represent a larger money 
saving in the provinces and is a correspondingly greater 
inducement to additional travel, because the journey is 
longer ”, 
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That is a most startling proposition. Sir; it is well 
known that the length of journey travelled on an aver- 
age by the Londoner is longer than is travelled anywhere 
else in the country. What has no doubt influenced 
Mr. Valentine in reaching this conclusion is that he has 
brought in all his bus figures. Of course, bus figures 
bring in a very large proportion of short travel, and he 
is comparing no doubt the London Transport experience 
with the railway experience in the provinces : but it can- 
not be right that the journeys travelled in the provincial 
urban centres are, generally speaking, longer than those 
travelled round London. 

(Mr. Sewell ) : He said “ in London ”, not “ round 

London ”. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) ; It may be within the London Trans- 
port area ; that is what I am talking about, and I assume 
that that is what he is talking about. 

It is quite true that on the buses there is an enormous 
number of two- and three-mile journeys — there is bound 
to be ; but this is the point I wish to make and which 
seems to the London County Council to be important: 

If the cheap fares are introduced, very plainly the greater 
the distance the greater the inducement, and if by that 
means people are drawn to these various centres, be 
it the centre of London or any of the other towns men- 
tioned, they are very likely, particularly in the centre 
of London, to take the short bus rides. I cannot imagine 
any people coming to the centre of London being drawn 
there by a cheap fare not taking one or two short rides 
on the buses ; the centre of London is of such a nature 
that it is inevitable. In those circumstances the cheap 
fare would be a greater inducement, if it were a success, 
in bringing people to London ; it would be sure to attract 
people to the short fares inside London. I do not think 
that can be ignored, Sir; it is a matter of very great 
importance in an area like London, so it seems to me 
that this second point which Mr. Valentine makes is not 
a good point at all. 

Finally, at Question 2225, Mr. Valentine points out 
on this last point that he does not think there is a 
potential in London. That was the point which we have 
been discussing ; I do not want to go through the answers 
on that — it would be just simply consuming time reading 
them — but it seems to me that the answer to that lack 
of potential is to be found in the drop in London, in 
the size of London, and in the power of its attractions, 
and in the fact that it is in the London area that traffics 
have been falling while, taking the provincial areas, the 
traffic has been growing both, on road and on rail. 

Therefore, the conclusion must surely be this, that these 
theoretical tests and these explanations — and, of course, 
you can explain anything ; there is no advocate who 
would not know that — are no answer to the fact that 
there has been no effort in London whatever — abso- 
lutely none — to induce additional traffic. It is a most 
astonishing situation, that you have in the London area 
this organisation, the London Transport Executive, that 
has not a single fare — not one — that is calculated to induce 
traffic. It is an astonishing state of affairs. Surely it 
cannot be seriously said that in this great area there is 
no occasion and no place where traffic can be induced 
by a modification of charge — that cannot conceivably be 
right. 

If that is not right, Sir, then the traffic policy is con- 
demned. If .the traffic policy is wrong, that raises a 
very grave question : Does that lie at the bottom of 
their difficulty in paying their way? If the fare policy 
is wrong, it is a most serious matter, and it would plainly 
be unjust and improper that Londoners should be called 
upon to pay higher and higher charges for those who 
continue to travel in order, in the end, to pay for a 
bad fare policy. There is no doubt at all that a fare 
policy may have the effect of destroying the revenue that 
is needed to make the organisation pay. 

There can be no doubt at all that the statement made 
by Mr. Blee, to which I referred in cross-examination, 
that he is going out to use all his staff and all his rolling- 
stock to the fullest extent, is a direct contradiction to 
the proposition put forward by Mr. Valentine that you 
cannot risk the loss — that it would be too grave a risk 
and that we ought not to take risks, because that is 
really what his evidence reduces itself to, against the 
Railway Executive’s forward and driving policy. 



So you have in front of you the same Commission 
speaking with two voices and going in two diverse ways, 
and there can be no doubt at all that from the point of 
view of the public the Railway’s Executive’s method is 
giving them a better service at cheaper rates and meeting 
the rising costs in that way, whereas, speaking with the 
voice of the London Transport Executive, it is increasing 
its fares, comparing reductions of services, and still needs 
year after year to apply to people for more revenue. 

(. President ) : The other way of putting it is that it 
shows that there is the much, desired flexibility in the 
Commission. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir. 

( President ) : They follow one policy in one part of their 
area outside London, and they follow another policy 
inside London. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : It is a most remarkable difference 
which I find it very difficult to comprehend. 1 listened 
very carefully to the explanations which Mr. Valentine 
gave ; he explains away the loss of traffic and he wrings 
his hands and says that it cannot be helped, whereas the 
Railway Executive goes out to catch the traffic, although, 
of course, they are working under difficulties — their stations 
are badly placed, their services are infrequent, whereas 
the buses stop at the end of the street and their services 
are frequent and cheap. Against those difficulties the 
Railway Executive has restored the position. The truth 
may be that the people living in most of the urban centres 
outside London have the inestimable benefit of a highly 
competitive road service ; but whatever the explanation 
is the fares policies of the two sides are plainly going in 
opposite directions, and I do suggest very strongly that 
the Tribunal has in front of it the example of the Railway 
Executive to guide them in looking at the policy which is 
being applied in London. 

That brings me to the point which I feel I must make 
here, that if there is to be a change of policy — and 1 
suggest very strongly that there should be a change of 
policy — that this flat rate per mile ought to be stopped. 
It ought not to be the end of the Commission’s activities 
in London. If the policy should be that the Commission 
in London is, as it is elsewhere, going out after the 
traffic, then it does seem to me that provision will have 
to be made in the Scheme for some facilities such as the 
London County Council suggest, because Mr. Valentine 
has made it very plain, in answer to me finally, when he 
told me that his view was that the rounding of concessional 
fares or cheaper fares ought to be left entirely to the 
discretion of the Commission — it is a matter of commercial 
policy. Then he told me that he could think of no 
circumstances where it would be proper to introduce such 
a concession in London. In brief, what he was saying was 
that unless you, the Tribunal, obliged them to do it, they 
did not propose to do it, and in those circumstances I 
can only ask that the Tribunal, in considering the whole 
case, does in fact require the London Transport Executive 
to change its policy. 

[President) : We cannot write back into the Scheme ; 
if we put in a mandatory provision, we should have to 
know, before we draft it, what we are going to require 
them to do ; it cannot be a hortatory observation. 

(Mr. MacLaren) ; No ; it would have to be a provision 
for some fares 

( President ) : What fares are you suggesting, and at 
what time? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Again the Objectors are in a rather 
embarrassing position. It does seem, so far as I can 
judge the matter, that the early morning fare provides a 
scale which has these advantages ; It protects the short 
one and two miles traffic ; it is a scale which presumably 
is manageable ; it works in practice ; it gives a benefit at 
the greater distances, which is the important matter where 
the money begins to total up and the fares make a lot 
of difference ; it is not dissimilar from the experimental 
fares that have been adopted elsewhere with success, and 
it makes that substantial reduction in fares, which is 
essential to the success of any proposition of this kind. 
Just to nibble at the fare would make no difference at 
all, or very little difference. Mr. Valentine makes that 
point himself. I am quite certain he is right. Unless 
the reduction is a substantial one such as the experimental 
cheap fares outside London represent, I do not think it is 
likely to be successful. 
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C President ) : Then I gather that you are suggesting there 
should be incorporated in any Scheme we confirm a pro- 
vision requiring the Commission to charge in London 
early morning fares. 

(Mr. MacLareri) : Something of that kind. 

( President ) : One cannot, I think, Mr. MacLaren, dis- 
pose of the matter by waving one’s hands. Sooner or 
later something has to be written down. It is your sug- 
gestion ; I want to know what you suggest should be 
written down. We have the rate of fares ; are the times 
the times 

(Mr. MacLaren) : — That I gave earlier. 

( President ) : Those times? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Those times. That is the submission 
I make, that at those times the early morning scale should 
apply to travel in the London Transport area. 

( President ): From a drafting point of view I suppose 
the thing would be to make the early morning fare the 
standard and allow them to charge a higher fare during 
those other few hours. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That would be equally convenient 
and sound in principle. We all know full well now, we 
have attended these inquiries frequently, that it is the 
peak hour traffic that raises the costs of the London 
Transport Executive, and anything that induces traffic 
away from the peak is beneficial. 

(Mr. Poole) : The early morning ticket that is issued at 
present can be used on the return journey at any time. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That is the position at the moment, 
and I am not suggesting that that should change ; it 
would plainly be most inconvenient if it did. 

(Mr. Poole): You would have to have a different type 
of ticket for the 9.30 to 6.0? 

(Mr. M.acLaren ): Yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : My friend will bear in mind, 1 trust, if he 
is making that proposal to the Tribunal, the impossibility 
of stopping people from returning between 4.0 and 6.0 
o’clock. My learned friend did refer to an occasion in the 
previous hearing when that impossibility was mentioned. 
If you would like the reference, Sir, it is page 197 of the 
last Inquiry. Question 642 ; I think it was Day Nine. 
Mr. Valentine said: “In fact it was in practice impossible 
to stop people coming back in the evening peak period 
It was in answer to Mr. MacLaren in fact. 

(President) : Indeed, the suggestion is to apply to both 
rail and road, I gather. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir. 

(Mr. Sewell) : A.nd universally? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : And universally. Sir, I must say 
this : I am not trying to dispose of the thing by a wave 
of the hand, but the London County Council obviously 
appreciates that if it had access to all the information that 
is available to the Commission, there might be occasions 
and places, or distances may be, where some change from 
the submission we are making would be commercially 
desirable. We do not know. The best we can do is 
to make a plain proposal, and of course the Tribunal 
can obtain any information that is required on this matter. 
So what we are saying is that broadly it seems to us 
that the proposition I am making is sound in principle 
and should be of general application, subject only to such 
exceptional journeys or distances as might appear on 
closer investigation of the facts, which is impossible for 
us, to be desirable. 

Now if I may turn to this question of the return journeys 
and handling the person who insists on coming back at the 
wrong time, there is a very simple remedy for that which 
I remember used to operate in the days when these tickets 
operated, because they did operate — as a matter of fact I 
well remember using them myself. The surcharge when 
you hand in your ticket is a most efficient method of stop- 
ping the abuse of it. Some people get through, 1 have 
no doubt ; some people do not. On the whole, the 
.assumption of the London Transport Executive that 
everyone automatically cheats the Executive is rather 
startling. 

To say the problem could not be handled at all, that 
people could get through and would all travel at peak 
hours seems to me to be begging the point. That there 
would be some abuse. 1 have no doubt ; that it could be 
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checked, I have also no doubt ; and perhaps not entirely 
stopped. But it is an entirely different proposition from 
saying that all the Londoners knowing there is a limitation 
would abuse it. 

(Mr. Sewell ) : Suppose fifty people got off the train at 
Leicester Square, let us say, and all had to be given change 
for a few coppers, it would hold up everyone getting 
off that train, would it not? 

(Mr. MecLaren ) : It would, Sir, but I imagine that the 
bulk of these tickets would be taken at distances from the 
very centre, because there will be no point in the person 
who travels about the centre taking it. He would not 
tend to take these tickets. 

(Mr. Sewell) : The same thing might happen at Golders 
Green. I have seen huge crowds getting off there. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): And they do get held up by people 
being asked for additional money. It is awkward, I know. 

(Mr. Sewell) : I know those who are held up say things 
that are rather rude about the London Transport Executive. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I am afraid those difficulties must 
arise. Difficulties there are sure to be, but what I am 
suggesting is that difficulties of that kind weigh very 
light against the advantages. If the London County 
Council view is right, the way to remedy the position in 
which the London Transport Executive finds itself will 
be in the end an entirely different attitude to the fares 
problem which will lead not to their increase but to their 
reduction. 

(President): Of course what I doubt Mr. MacLaren is 
whether you would not be wiser, or rather your clients 
would not be wiser, to suggest an early morning fare 
throughout the day rather than just cut out for higher 
than ordinary morning fares a period of what is 8.30 to 
9.30 and 4.0 to 6.0 o’clock. That would meet some of 
the objections being put to you. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It would meet the objections entirely. 
It may be that after experiment it might be found desirable 
to do so. I do not know. It has certainly been successful 
in Glasgow. It might be successful in London ; I do not 
know. But we have limited our attention to the point 
where the traffic is falling off. 

(President) : What has been successful in Glasgow? I 
did not know we had explored the position at Glasgow 
with much detail? 

(Mr. MacLaren): The introduction in Glasgow of the 
cheap fare any train, any day. 

( President ) : The Railway Executive? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, and of course the road services 
are very much cheaper in Glasgow, as is known, than in 
London. But the Railway Executive has the fare ranging 
from about 0.68d., any train, any day, which has been 
available in Glasgow for a long time. ' And on that basis 
Sir Reginald tells us that Glasgow’s contribution to the 
expenses properly imputed to it is satisfactory. So we 
find that Glasgow, so far as the railways are concerned, 
is producing a satisfactory result on a fare that is very 
substantially lower than that prevailing in London ; and 
on Sir Reginald Wilson’s own evidence it is the centre that 
is comparable with London. That is his view. 

(Mr. Sewell) : From my knowledge of Glasgow — and I 
lived there for some years — the railways had a very poor 
look in in the old days within what I might call the bus 
and tramway area. The tram tickets were so very cheap 
that the railways simply could not do it fifteen years ago. 
You could go from Glasgow to Paisley, which is about 
15 miles, for 2jd. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I believe there is a history of that 
kind behind it, but I have no direct knowledge of it. 

( President ) : Y our proposal is meant to apply both to 
rail and road ? 

(Mr. MacLaren): Yes, subject also to this. Sir, that the 
London County Council do not feel in a position to put 
the matter absolutely clearly, very evidently the applica- 
tion of it to the railways alone has much to recommend 
it ; it stabilises traffic to the railway, it has all those 
advantages, but on the other hand we have heard from 
Mr. Valentine — and I can well believe it — that the alter- 
native routes at the same sort of charge is very important. 

If he is right about that, then of course it ousht to be 
universal. 
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(Mr. Poole ) : Mr. MacLaren, there are no return tickets 
by road on buses. There is nothing to stop a person buy- 
ing a single ticket early morning on the road and another 
back. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : The system on the road would clearly 
have to be different. They would have to be issued with 
a return ticket. Alternatively, the single could be rounded 
up to the nearest penny. The problem then would be 
very simple ; it would simply be a question of reorganising 
the issue of tickets. The London Transport Executive has 
set its face all along against return tickets. They are the 
only bus authority, I believe, who do not issue return 
tickets, but no doubt they have a reason for it. 

(Mr. Fay): My learned friend will recollect that Mr. 
Valentine said that it was impossible with over-lapping 
routes to check the ticket on one bus when it was issued 
on another. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It could be dealt with very simply by 
a. single ticket relating to the return fare ; it does not cause 
any great problem. Providing a person is travelling off- 
peak that is all the tests required. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not like interrupting my friend, but 
this is the first time we have had any concrete proposals 
as opposed to theoretical proposals on these lines. As 
regards buses, is my learned friend now saying that there 
are two cheap single tickets, or a cheap single ticket, except 
within his closed times? If that is his proposal, what is 
its interaction on the early morning fare? The early 
morning fare will become even cheaper on the buses 
because you go early morning at the very cheap fare, and 
come back with the season ; you will then get the cheap 
day single. Whether my friend has considered these 
implications I do not know. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I have considered them, and to be 
frank with my friend on this matter, it does seem to me 
that practical considerations are problems for his clients ; 
and I mean in all seriousness that if there is a proper fare 
to introduce, it is up to London Transport Executive to 
find the machinery with which to work it. It is not a 
question of impossibility ; it is quite ridiculous to say that 
what is on every other ground sound policy and the proper 
charge, cannot be made for some matter of ticket con- 
venience. The fact remains that the London Transport 
Executive is the only bus authority of which I have direct 
knowledge which does not issue return tickets, and if it 
does not choose to issue those then there must be other 
means of dealing with this problem. That is a matter 
for the London Transport Executive, Sir, and what we 
are concerned with here is the level of charge ; and I make 
my submission on that basis. 

The next point I can deal with very briefly ; it is the 
experience again of the Railway Executive of the l-}d. 
fare. I referred to it several times in cross-examination, 
and I do not want to belabour it. The point is really 
very brief. The yield of the ordinary ticket and the 
monthly return ticket in' 1950 on the Railway Executive 
was £53. 3m. In 1952, after the increase in the monthly 
return and the decrease in the ordinary ticket, the increase 
taking effect for the full year and the decrease for part 
of the year, the yield was £5 1.8m. So that after changes 
the income was lower than it was before. 

Mr. Roberts has very fairly said and very properly 
said that this travel was severely affected by the trade 
recession in 1952. I have no doubt that it was. But what 
it does show is that travel at lfd. a mile is vulnerable ; 
prices are higher, and you get a sharp reaction of travel 
at that price. The fact remains that the increase adduced 
no additional revenue. How far the increase dropped on 
the Railway Executive I do not know, but after the changes 
in the fare levels they obtained less in revenue. 

Against that, of course, the expected yield for “ X-A ” 
year, according to the estimates of the Railway Executive, 
from these fares was £54m.. and the short-fall in 1952 
was £3m. Of course, it is not fair to compare that just 
like that, because the Tribunal did in fact reduce the 
charge of the ordinary ticket. I realise that ; but those 
figures are large, and they give an idea of the vulnerability 
of the lfd. fare. On the other hand the yield of the cheap 
ticket shown in line 2 of Table 312 and line 2 of Table 
601 has increased by £2.2m., from £10.27m. to £12.47m. 

I am comparing, Sir, column 8 of the yield table, 312, 
with line 10 of Table 601. I make the comparison between 
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1950 and 1952 because we have no figures for 1951. 
Those that are there, Sir, were, of course, estimates made 
early in the year, and in fact do not represent the pattern. 

(President): Column 8. receipts? Yes, I see. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I know that over two years many 
factors disturb these figures ; they are bound to. But 
these figures do fit in with the trend over the whole of 
the years. Whatever events may have effected it, the 
trend is in the same direction : it is still strongly down- 
wards at lfd. and upwards at the cheap fares. I suggest 
that that too bears out what I have been attempting to 
put before the Tribunal, that this lfd. a mile is a 
vulnerable fare. It is a fare that is yielding less and less 
revenue, whereas the fare levels being used for the 
experimental cheap day returns and for the restricted hours 
up to 9.30 for the ordinary cheap days, are in fact 
yielding an increasing amount of revenue. 

Finally, I would like to put what I say is the central 
question in this case, and this is the one point, to which 
1 referred earlier on, in which I depart from the submission 
made by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence put the 
central question in this way : “ Is the London passenger 
by the fares he pays paying enough to pay the costs of 
transport? If not, then his fares should go up ; and we 
agree that if that is the answer to that question, fares 
should go up ”. Now what the London County Council 
wishes to suggest is that there are two questions and not 
one. We accept the first question, “ Is the London 
passenger by the fares he pays paying enough to pay the 
costs of transport? ” That was Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence s 
simple question. The second question we seek to put in 
this way : “ Is the London passenger by the fares he pays 
paying enough to pay the costs of transport? If the 
London passenger by the fares he pays is not paying 
enough to pay the costs of his transport, is the fares 
policy of the London Transport Executive the reason for 
this failure? ” 

( President ): Mr. Craggs, I gather you want to address 
us. 

(Mr. Craggs) : Yes. 

( President ) : Have you any notion how long you would 
address us if we did not stop you? 

(Mr. Craggs): Seven or eight minutes at the most, I 
hope. 

(President): Do you wish to go back to Yorkshire this 
afternoon? 

(Mr. Craggs) : No, on Friday afternoon. 

(President): Otherwise I would ask Mr. MacLaren if 
he would mind if you interposed your address to us. 
You would prefer then to listen to Mr. MacLaren rather 
than make your own speech first? I do not blame you. 

( Adjourned for a short time.) 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : If you please, Sir : I was dealing with 
the question which I suggested should be interpolated 
in Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence’s proposition as to the central 
issues ; the question as to the fares policy of the London 
Transport Executive — the cause of the failure, if it be a 
failure, of the London passenger by his fares to meet the 
charges in traffic. 

Now, Sir, the size of that failure, if there be one, is a 
matter with which Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence has dealt, and 
I do not propose to deal with it at all, as I said earlier, 
but, of course, the size of the failure does bear upon 
the point that I am now making. The smaller that failure 
is, and if Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence’s submissions are accepted 
here it is very small indeed, it might easily be explained 
by a failure to bring in traffic by the general policy, and 
particularly the fare policy, of the London Transport 
Executive. 

I think in this connection it would be fair just to call 
attention to the relative size of the figures involved. As 
you will recollect. Sir, in L.C.C. 108, the total is £16.4m. 
by the year for urban traffic outside the London area. 
That figure, of course, is a little too big. Now, Sir, the 
equivalent figure inside London for urban traffic includes 
buses ; it is not quite a fair comparison but there it is, 
and the figure involved is £88m. in round figures. I think 
I get that from B.T.C. 502 (Sheet 1), column 14. 

As we know the experimental cheap days outside 
London account for £3.5m., or approximately 21 per cent, 
of the total of £16.4m. for the whole thing. That is the 
revised percentage in L.C.C. 108. 
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It is, in fact, of course, a larger percentage than that 
but we do not know how much larger. That is the mini- 
mum percentage — 21 per cent. — and 21 per cent, of the 
£88m., of course, in London would be approximately 
£17m. I am only drawing attention to that figure because 
it shows the kind of relationship in round figures between 
the percentages: 21 per cent, outside London and 21 per 
cent, inside. It gives the relationship of £3. 5m. to roundly 
£17m. You will see, Sir, the millions in issue, as it 
were, of course, are very much greater in London than 
they are outside. 

I am not asking for any particular deduction from those 
figures which are very broad except to draw attention to 
the fact that the revenues earned by cheap fares outside 
London successfully translated into the same kind of pro- 
portion inside London produce a figure which is very 
substantial, the sort of figure that could make all the 
difference between success and failure in balancing the 
accounts. 

Now, Sir, I did refer rather out of order to the situation 
in Glasgow, and I did not quite deal with it fully. I 
apologise for dragging it in again but if I may just draw 
the points I wish to make about the Glasgow rail traffic 
together, they are these. First of all, as I have already 
said, Glasgow is paying its way, to use a neutral phrase 
fairly meeting the cost imputable to it — I think are the 
words used by Sir Reginald Wilson. The majority of 
charges round Glasgow for ordinary day return traffic up 
to a range of 30 miles is 0.8d. per mile, being the kind 
of average fare in a range between 0.6d. to Id. Incidentally, 
Sir, we only find one fare at Id. a mile. 

But there is another matter of importance. The early 
morning tickets and season tickets in the Glasgow area — 
perhaps I ought not to ,say all ; that might not be correct 
; contain a very substantial substandard element ; that 
is to say generally speaking they are lower than those 
prevailing in London, so you get the picture that all the 
urban fares in the Glasgow area, all of them, at all 
times of the day, by all categories of travel, are less than 
they are in London. How much less I do not know, 
but judging by the ordinary day return fare, if they are 
comparable, the other rates must be substantially lower 
than they are in London, but that is only a guess. 
AM we do know is that they are less and so Mr. Roberts 
gave me those replies on Day 15 at page 297. All he 
did tell me in fact was that they contained large sub- 
standard elements. 

At question 4950 I put this question to Mr. Roberts : 
“ The rates I have in front of me for these 1 any train, 
any day ’ tickets, would appear to be less than the pro- 
posed workmen’s fare? — (A.) They may be less than the 
proposed workmen’s fare scale. Again I think we have 
drawn the attention of the Tribunal to the fact that the 
range of substandard workmen’s fares in Scotland is very 
wide. (Q.) If you please. Would that apply to season 
tickets as well? — (A.) Yes, on the whole, I think, par- 
ticularly over the very short distances. Yes, it would 
apply to the season tickets in the Glasgow area certainly.” 

That brings me to summarise that point very briefly 
that in an urban area which is, of all the urban areas 
outside London, the nearest to being comparable with 
the London Area, a range of 30 miles round Glasgow, 
all these fares — the early morning fare, the day return 
fare and the season ticket — are lower than they are in 
the London Area, and as a result Glasgow can be said 
to be fairly meeting the costs imputable to its traffic. 
That, I think, does throw a light on the level of charge 
which produces that desirable result even with the heavy 
increasing costs which have to be borne, of course, by 
Glasgow as well as London over the years since the last 
Inquiry. 

If I may pass from those wider considerations to one 
or two comments I wish to make on other matters now. 
Sir, I should .like to deal first, if I may, with the limitation 
of increase in any particular fare. The limitation of 
increase on a particular fare, of course, is of vast im- 
portance to the individual. It is the additional sum he 
has to find for his travel that is important to him. 

The propaganda voice of the London Transport Execu- 
tive again speaks in rather different terms from their 
spokesman here, and I find on the printed notices of 
the proposed fare increases this simple and direct state- 
ment : “ No individual single fare to be increased by 
more than Id. No individual return fare by more than 



2d. Fare stages not ,to be altered ”. So there is a clear 
and simple limitation of a kind because it is related to 
the increases proposed on other fares which I suggest 
should be written into the Scheme. 

If that direct and simple statement which was exposed 
to the public view, and is still to be read, is compared 
with the undertaking proffered here, you will find a 
rather startling difference to the provisos in the under- 
taking given on page 25 of Day Three, if I may pick 
them out. I do not think I need refer you to it. You 
will be familiar enough with it, Sir. I do suggest an 
undertaking that makes the London Transport Executive 
or the British Transport Commission, whichever it may 
be, a post facto judge of the form in which the award 
of the Tribunal is made is plainly not satisfactory from 
anybody’s point of view. This undertaking in a sense 
leaves to the Commission the opportunity to judge after 
the event of the grant, or, shall I say, the confirmation 
made by this Tribunal. That proviso seems to me to be 
thoroughly bad. 

The next proviso is “ and provided the Scheme is 
approved, substantially in the form in which we seek it 
and to produce substantially the same revenue as we are 
asking for. . . .” There again, Sir, is a reservation of 
the right to judge after the event, of the amount which 
the Tribunal thinks it proper for the Commission to 
receive. An undertaking so limited is only of any value 
at all from the Objectors’ point of view if the Scheme 
is approved in the form and substance in which it is 
asked. Of course I do not know what the Tribunal 
may decide. This Inquiry has not been entirely valueless. 
There is likely to be some modification. 

{President) : You are in the same position as the 
Tribunal on that point. We do not know what we shall 
decide. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : No. I feel sure you would not know 
before you had heard all that had to be said, Sir. I am 
not seeking to forecast the failure but what I am saying is 
this, that these provisos deal with the question and make 
the undertaking quite valueless. Then, in addition, there 
is a time limit of one year. It does not really make very 
much difference to a sharp increase in an individual fare 
whether it takes place this year or next year. The hurt 
is the same. I do think that a limitation of that kind in 
time is only, as it were, postponing the day when the 
full impact of the unlimited increase on the individual 
fare would take effect. 

{President) : Do you think the limitation being settled 
in the current Scheme was really of little importance? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : At the end of the year it would have 
become unimportant had it not been for further 
intervention. 

(. President ) : I thought you were suggesting it is not of 
much value — the time limitation. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : No, Sir. What I was suggesting was 
that the expiry of the time limitation is what creates the 
difficulty. It is just to postpone the increase for a year. 
It does postpone it, of course, which is of some value, 
but the increase still takes place. The Table which the 
London County Council put in of the sub-standard 
element in fares from their housing estates shows just 
how sharp that increase could be once the limitation 
comes off. 

There is one very surprising case where the increase 
could be a shilling on the fare, and it is always some- 
thing, and in most cases there is room for an increase 
of 2d., in addition to the increase under the limitation. 
What I am suggesting, Sir, is this, that the limitation 
should be written into the Scheme and left there to hold 
its place until a final view takes place of the charges 
made by the London Transport Executive. 

I wish to support that, if I may, quite briefly in these 
ways. The fares policy of the London Transport Execu- 
tive about which I think I have said enough does not 
subject us to this position. The sub-standard fares are 
the relics of former policies in these matters. They are 
relics of taper, of special provision for special areas ; they 
are relics of that kind ; they are relics of a commercial 
policy. In the complete absence of a policy of the same 
kind in these days the Objector is thrust back on the 
entirely defensive mechanism of saying “ At least hold 
what we have got until there is good reason for 
rearranging, altering, the distribution of these special 
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fares It is not, I freely confess, the most desirable 

situation just to hold on to what exists. No attempt is 
made before the Tribunal or to carry out in practice any 
organisation of fares which is related to local needs and 
to particular traffics. The sub-standard fares which we 
have are the relics of those attempts in the past. 

So what both the London County Council and the 
Printing Federation, which I represent, are asking, is that 
the limitation should be written into the Scheme in the 
same clear terms as were announced in the public notice, 
substituting, if necessary, for the increase stated there 
whatever increase is allowed by the Tribunal in the 
standard charge for the equivalent fare. In other words, 
what we are asking quite briefly is that the actual amount 
added to -any fare should not be greater in one case than 
in another and -that there the position should rest. 

The second point which I wish to make in support of 
that contention is simply this : Speaking as I do now 1 
must presume a fact which may not emerge to be the case, 
but the Transport Bill now before Parliament, if it comes 
into form much as it stands now, will allow the British 
Transport Commission, subject to certain conditions, to 
obtain increases in fares without waiting for a further 
Inquiry. If they should be pressed for funds they can 
obtain them by increases, if -that is the method they choose, 
swiftly, and any Inquiry that may be necessary will pursue 
thereafter. So I suggest this limitation written into the 
Scheme does not embarrass them and it should be there for 
the protection of the individual Londoner whose fare would 
be subject, without a limitation, to a sharp increase. 

If the limitation is written into the -Scheme, as I submit 
it should be, that disposes at once of the whole problem 
of the shift-workman’s ticket about which I just wish to 
say a word or -two. It has -been so fully discussed and 
canvassed by other Objectors I would be wasting your time 
to labour it, but there is a case, Sir, where the increase 
in the individual fare would grow as distance increased. 
From the point of view of revenue it is not an important 
fare. It is -not used by a very great number of people. 
Its Importance to the Commission is small. Its importance 
to -the fare payer -is large. It is the kind of case which 
costs nothing to preserve and yet is of great benefit to the 
person enjoying the special fare. That seems -to me to 
be the kind of consideration which the Tribunal would be 
entitled to take into account in preserving this particular 
facility. It -is true -that it has never been in any Scheme 
or in any schedule of charges. It was introduced, I under- 
stand, during the 1914-18 war. It has lasted ever since. 

( President ) : Is it not in -the 1950 Scheme? 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : Shift workmen’s tickets? I do not 
know. 

( President ) : My recollection is that it does appear there, 
in a rather curious form, but that it is -mentioned. 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : I think it is mentioned. I do not 
think it is actually written in. 

{Mr. Fay) : It is mentioned in the Scheme in a foot- 
note to one of the schedules. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : What I was saying was that as an 
express provision of a particular view of the body of the 
Scheme, -it is referred to. That is quite right ; I beg your 
pardon. But in any event, -Sir, it does seem to those -that 
I represent that this facility should be preserved. If the 
limitation I have suggested is written in, -that preserves it, 
holds it automatically, but if for any reason. Sir, you feel 
that the limitation should not be written in the Scheme 
or should be limited as to time or subject to provisos, 
that might bring it to an early end. 

I do ask that the provision of this facility should be 
provided for in your confirmation of such scheme as 
you -may think proper to confirm, because it does seem to 
us that this fare is only being sacrificed to the fares policy 
of which I spoke earlier, and it does not seem that that 
is necessary or desirable. 

The L.C.C. ask me to raise again a matter which I 
have not directed any cross-examination to because the 
matter was dealt with at the time, but I am asked to 
put before you again, Sir, t-he consideration of the raising 
of the children’s -half -fare age limit from 14 to 15. That 
is the age limit provided for in Part 6 of the Scheme, 
and the alteration which we seek is the substitution of 
“ 15 ” for “ 14 ” in each place where it appears. 
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I need not dwell on this unduly. The compulsory 
school leaving age has -been raised to 15. It does seem 
to those I represent that the extension for that year of the 
facility of the -half-fare should go quite a distance towards 
stimulating traffic -by -the -family, but whether that is so 
or not the child is -still being maintained by its parents 
and if there is any ground for carrying a child of 14 at 
half-fare, the same applies now to a child of 15. 

( President ) : But, of course, -there is the season ticket 
arrangement which is available for educational purposes. 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : The part we -have in mind, Sir, is 
the optional -travel. I do not think I need delay on that 
any longer. I have -made the point. 

The next minor matter to which I wish to refer is the 
headroom which the London Transport Executive have 
in -terms of money if the limitation for which I have asked 
is not written into the Scheme for different purposes. 
We -have no very firm figure for that. As Mr. Valentine 
very fairly explained he cannot put a precise figure upon 
the amount of head-room he enjoys, but he put the sub- 
standard element at present in his traffics at altogether 
£l^m. That is a substantial sum, and the London County 
Council does not feel that, having regard to the likely 
provisions of the new Bill to which I have referred, that 
that -headroom is necessary or desirable. We ask that 
the limitations -should be written in, so that JEl^m. cannot 
just -be picked up without -recourse to the procedure of the 
Act. But, Sir, if you take -the contrary view to that which 
we take on the limitation, we ask you to take this sum 
into account in making your award, because the duty 
upon the Commission, of course, is to make revenue meet 
costs one year with another, and if the limitation is to 
l-a-st for a short time, or be subjected to any other escape 
clauses, we ask that the £l+m. should be taken into 
account in -making the award in the first instance. 

There is another matter to which the London County 
Council gave considerable attention, and upon which we 
do not feel in a position to assist the Tribunal at the 
moment. That is, in the event of the Tribunal deciding 
that some increases in fares are necessary to some amount 
and that others are not, as to which of the various charges 
which are proposed should be made, and w-hich should 
not. However, I am afraid I am not in a position to 
assist you on that as the matter now stands. 

On a -previous occasion, in 1950, t-he Tribunal t-hen 
did decide in t-hat particular case that they were going 
to confirm a Scheme which by increases in charges would 
produce a sum of £1,000,000 less than was asked for in 
the Draft Scheme. They announced that decision, and 
they gave the Objectors an opportunity of expressing their 
views to the Tribunal. On that occasion the London 
County Council, along with others, did express their 
view. The proceedings took half a day and proposals 
put forward by the London County Council were 
accepted and those put forward iby the Commission were 
rejected. We were able to assist the Tribunal then, and 
we are trying to do that again ; but without knowing 
the figure the Tribunal has in mind, it is almost im- 
possible for -us to -give a view which w-ould be of assist- 
ance at all. 

However, I am asked to suggest, with the greatest 
respect, that if the Tribunal reaches the conclusion that 
-they -will grant a sum to be raised by way of increased 
charges, a sum which is less satisfactory than -that sought 
by -the Scheme, that there should be a preliminary deci- 
sion giving just that simple fact, with an opportunity to 
the Objectors to come -along, with the Commission, to 
present the view which they have, on which o-f the pro- 
posed increases should be confirmed, and which should 
not. 

That brings me -to the point in which I wish to join 
with others who have raised the matter. It would be 
of assistance ,to the London County Council -if the Tribunal 
would consider giving its decision on some of -the issues 
raised here when it is difficult to read -from -the Scheme 
precisely what the decision hgs been. A very important 
point for example, Sir, is the amount of contributions 
to Central Charges which is awarded by the Tribunal. 
Another point is as to whether any amount is awarded 
for reserve or not, and if so, what the amount is. These 
are figures with regard to which, without -having any 
guide from the Tribunal, make it extremely difficult for 
the Objectors to frame their case, and, I imagine, make 
it difficult for the Commission to draft its Scheme. 
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If I may, by way of conclusion, bring what I have to 
say together, as I have said, the central question as I 
see it is first: Is the London passenger, 'by the fares he 
is paying, yielding sufficient revenue? Secondly : If he is 
not, is not the fares policy pursued by the London Trans- 
port Executive, which plainly dominates this Scheme, the 
cause of the failure? 

We start from this position : The fares in London are 
higher than those prevailing in urban centres outside 
London, and that I should think is enough to give the 
Tribunal pause for thought before granting further in- 
creases in London. Suburban fares outside London are 
described as yielding a revenue which is satisfactory. You 
have had exposed before you two plainly different 
approaches to the problem of increasing costs, namely that, 
presented by Mr. Roberts, and that presented by Mr. 
Valentine. I ask, Sir, that a judgement on their views 
should be made by reference to the actions and their 
results. 

The action of the Railway Executive, which 1 have 
spoken of at great length, has been to stop the decline in 
traffic to produce sufficient additional revenue to prevent 
any increases, and to give an overall picture of the subur- 
ban traffic where the services are reasonably modern, 
meeting the costs fairly attributable to them. The experi- 
ence in London has been that the rising costs which have 
to be borne by the Commission are just passed on, if I 
may say so, in increased charges to the public. If we 
are to judge by results, I think the conclusion is fairly 
inferred that the policy being pursued by the Railway 
Executive is right, and the policy being pursued by the 
London Transport Executive is wrong. 

You have expressed the view more than once during the 
Hearing, Sir, that it is difficult for the Tribunal, and I 
may say even more difficult for the Objectors, to tell the 
British Transport Commission how to manage its own 
business. We who are objecting are in the position of 
coming here with very little knowledge regarding the traffic 
problems in London and in other parts of the country, 
compared with the very detailed knowledge which the 
members of .the Commission and its various executives 
must possess. But, for all that, Parliament has placed 
upon the Tribunal — and indirectly upon the Objectors — 
the responsibility for the charges which the public have 
to pay. Indeed, if I may say so with great respect, it is 
not always the expert who forms the clearest view of these 
matters. 

( President ) : Parliament is about to place on us the 
responsibility of saying what the maximum charges are to 
be. 

[Mr. MacLareri ) : Yes. I do not know whether I shall 
ever have the duty of discussing with you what that means, 
Sir! 

{. President ) : Not standard charges. 

{Mr. MacLareri ) : No, not standard or fixed. How- 
ever, be that as it may, Parliament has taken the view 
that the responsibility for the charges made lies with 
this Tribunal, and although it is natural to be motivated 
by modesty in these matters and not to claim a know- 
ledge which we do not possess, it does seem to me that 
the Tribunal have put upon them, for better or worse, 
the duty of forming the opinion as to whether the fares 
policy of the Commission is right, whether the manage- 
ment of the fares policy is right, and forming the best 
opinion possible, and to act upon that, and to make 
quite sure in this particular matter, to tell the British 
Transport Commission how to manage its business in 
the matter of charges. 

I think it is not putting it too low to say that the people 
in London look to the proceedings here, and to the Tri- 
bunal. to protect them from unnecessary increases in 
fares, and to protect them I should think, from a false 
fares policy, if indeed there be a false fares policy and 
a bad fares policy. They have not the inestimable bene- 
fit of a competitive system of transport in London ; they 
are utterly dependent on these proceedings, or upon the 
intervention of the Government, for their protection, and 
I do not know that political interventions are altogether 
the best way of solving these problems. 

I think it would be of assistance in this connection 
if the Tribunal were to give a judgment, stating the 
reasons why the conclusions reached are reached. 



That brings me to my final point, which is very simply 
this : Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence has laid before you in very 
clear terms the reasons why it would seem, on present 
charges and on a proper estimate of expenses and 
revenue, the London Transport Executive does not require 
£5m. Indeed, he put it as high as this, saying that even 
if you were against him on minor points, they might be 
so trivial that no increase was really necessary. 

I would like to support that in this way : If the case 
presented by the Middlesex County Council has proceeded 
or will have proceeded, in your judgment, so far as to 
raise serious doubts as to whether or not any substantial 
sum is required by way of additional revenue, then I 
should say that the case which I have sought to make here 
takes the Tribunal all the way. If the fares policy which 
has been pursued has played its part in losing these 300m. 
journeys to which I referred, between 1948 and 1952, and 
if it has played its part in what I think is not the least 
remarkable of these drops in traffic, that in 1951 — which 
admittedly was buoyant because of the Festival — the 
number of journeys originating according to the Annual 
Report for that year is 4,492m. whereas in 1952 it is 
4,295m., which is a drop of 170m. journeys or thereabouts ; 
if that happens in one year, we are only asking, by reduced 
fares, to recover 100m. of those, which is 170m. less in 
12 months, or one half of what has been lost since 1948 
— 100m. out of 300m. 

It does not seem to be much to expect that a fares 
policy which goes out after the traffic will recover and 
recoup a loss which is apparent on the accounts in some 
part ; I think that to recover 100m. of the 170m. odd lost 
between 1951 and .1952, or one-third of the number of 
journeys lost between 1948 and 1952, is not expecting too 
much. 

Finally, Sir, I submit that for all these reasons — and I 
do not make this statement as a mere formality — I think 
that the Objections which have been made by the Middle- 
sex County Council, the London County Council and all 
the other Objectors, are of sufficient weight for me neces- 
sarily to be able to submit that the proposed increases in 
fares should not be granted, but that instead, the Scheme 
as confirmed should contain a provision for a cheaper 
range of fares, such as I have suggested, at the off-peak 
periods. 

As I have said, we do not know enough to be categorical 
and explicit about that range of fares ; the suggestion 
which we make seems to us to be workable and one which 
would meet the case. However, that is a matter which 
is in your hands and it is for you to say. 

That, Sir, is my submission, unless you wish to ask me 
any questions? 

(President) : No, I do not think so. I much obliged to 
you, Mr. MacLaren. 

Will Mr. Craggs now come forward? 

Mr. Craggs, you have no legal right to take part in 
these proceedings, but our view is that we are glad to 
hear anybody who happens to attend, on two conditions. 
The first condition is that what he has to say is something 
which has not been said already at least twice ; secondly, 
that this new thing that he has to say shall be said as 
shortly as human speech can contrive. 

(Mr. Craggs ) : Thank you very much, Mr. President ; 
I fully appreciate your kindness, and if I do make any 
mistakes no doubt you will rule me out of order straight 
away. 

(President) : May I ask you, for the purposes of the 
Shorthand Note, where you come from and what you 
are? 

(Mr. Craggs) : As a matter of fact, I am the Vicar of 
Alberthorpe, Wakefield, and I held a Commission in the 
Stockton and Darlington Territorials during the first war 
— the area of the First Railway — and I have been interested 
in railways all my life. 

My point is, of course, to decrease the fares, to increase 
the number of cheap fares, to remove anomalies and 
also to consider the people amongst whom we are working, 
and then to take various Steps — although I know that I 
cannot tell the Minister too much about how to run the 
railways — to draw the public back to the railways, 
especially in this year. Coronation Year. 

It is a striking fact that at 4 a.m. in the morning of 
the 10th February, 1953, a queue began to assemble at 
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Wakefield for cheap return bus fares to Blackpool and 
district on August Bank Holiday week. There they were, 
six months before the date when they were going to 
travel, some of them at 4 o’clock in the morning. They 
were doing that because they felt that the rail fares 
were too high. 

As Mr. MacLaren has just said, there has been a con- 
siderable fall in traffic in the past few years. There was 
an article in the “ Daily Telegraph ” pf the 28th October, 
1952, which said something to the effect that railway fares 
are beyond the reach of people of ordinary means, and 
nothing is being done about it. Now, however, you have 
the Starlight Special which is running from London to 
Scotland and back, which will go some way towards 
dealing with this. 

We have in the Wakefield district certain anomalies 
in fares, and I feel that they could very well be ironed 
out. There are excursions three times in April and twice 
per week in the summer, Wakefield to Leeds Is. 6d., and 
from Leeds to Redcar 9s. Od. — a total of 10s. 6d. — but 
the only return fare from Wakefield to Redcar is 23s. 8d.; 
we feel that this is a huge anomaly — we have no cheap 
fares from Wakefield. This journey can be done by rail 
without breaking a single railway bye-law. 

To Ripon you get another anomaly ; 1 am not going 
to bother you with all these details, but it does seem to 
me that they are anomalies which could be ironed out. 
There are no cheap day tickets from Wakefield to 
Harrogate either ; the trains are not available for cheap 
tickets. The railway authorities at Leeds 

( President ) : We have been told that there are cheap day 
returns from all large provincial centres, Mr. Craggs. To 
my recollection Wakefield is a large centre ; I used to 
stay there quite a lot. 

(Mr. Craggs ): Yes, but you cannot get a cheap day 
much beyond Blackpool, Leeds and Doncaster, and in the 
other direction Hebden Bridge and other places. There 
it is, Sir ; we have that anomaly at Wakefield, and I think 
it ought to be ironed out. I think it exists at Dewsbury 
as well. 

We have another point ; the train from Leeds to 
Harrogate produces revenue for British Railways, and 
from Harrogate to Northallerton, if you take the whole 
journey. The Minister of Transport says that the railways 
are going to be involved in considerable loss ; but we 
are in a recession area in Wakefield, and we are irritated 
when we see trains in our district standing empty — except, 



of course, at breakfast time and tea time— and I feel 
there must obviously be something to be done about that 
by having carriages running once an hour. 

Then we have also been bothered about the closure of 
branch lines. It is not possible to book to intermediate 
stations ; intermediate stations would supply a good deal 
of traffic which is probably not being very well covered 
at all. We do not get much encouragement there. 

A more positive angle is this : In 1932 I was travelling 
a good deal by bus, and my staitioomaster said : “ Why 
not get back to the Railways? We have cheap holiday 
fares which produce revenue.” I gladly did so, and so 
did some of my friends. 

I feel that in this year, Coronation Year, something 
like that might be done. 

Perhaps also there might be a little more attack in the 
advertising — “ British Railways the quick and safe way ”, 
and that sort of thing — and it should be within every- 
body’s pocket. 

We are in a five-day week area, and the people cannot 
utilise the trains very much owing to the high fares. 
You have also the very great number of people who 
sacrifice a lot ; they work in the pits on Saturday, in 
the mills on Saturday, and in the pits as well at nights — 
I think you ought to consider them. 

In conclusion, Sir, I just say : Why not try to bring 
in these tickets? I am afraid that is about all I can 
say ; I am one of those people who are very proud of 
our British railways, and I would like to help them. If 
I have said anything here which has not been helpful, 
I withdraw it. 

( President ) : Thank you, Mr. Craggs ; you have cer- 
tainly not exceeded the time we should willingly have 
allowed you. I hope you will get a good train back 
on Friday! 

(Mr. Craggs ) : Thank you, Sir. 

( President ) : Is there any other Objector here who has 
not already addressed us — apparently not. 

Mr. Fay, I take it from the faot that you have said 
nothing about it, that my description of anything that 
we wish to hear from Sir Reginald Wilson and Mr. 
Valentine was sufficiently clear? 

(Mr. Fay ) : It was, Sir. 

(President) : Very well ; then that concludes to-day’s 
proceedings. 



(Adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock.) 
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